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that could be applied to text complexity. Taking the reader and the reader’s 
task into account, as most of the reading researchers represented in LC ad- 
vocate, is a virtue to which everyone can subscribe. Linguistic analyses, how- 
ever, neither can nor should do so. It helps to keep straight the distinction 
between the potential scientific value of text complexity measures, which might 
increasingly take into account theoretically derived psycholinguistic concepts, 
and the application and misapplication of these concepts to individual readers 
and textbook writing. The 10 chapters of LC reflect mixtures of these two very 
different considerations. Individually there are some important and original 
contributions to the psycholinguistics of text complexity. Collectively, LC is 
a distinctive and thoughtful set of papers. They suggest that readability might 
be considered a branch of applied psycholinguistics after all. 

Department of Psychology [Received 16 May 1989.] 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


Astadhyayi of Panini. Translated by SumiTRA M. KATRE. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1987. 


Reviewed by MADHAv M. DESHPANDE, University of Michigan 


Panini’s Astadhydyi, a grammar of Sanskrit in eight chapters, has evoked a 
great deal of praise from modern linguists. In spite of a vast amount of modern 
research on Panini, however, his grammar remains largely inaccessible to the 
nonspecialist. We welcome Sumitra M. Katre’s Astadhyayi of Panini, which 
attempts to make Panini more accessible to the modern linguist. This is a new 
complete translation of Panini’s grammar into English, the previous one being 
the translation by S. C. Vasu published in 1891 under the same title. After 
almost a hundred years, a new translation is indeed justified. 

Katre’s Astddhyayi of Panini begins with a Preface and an Introduction. 
These are followed by the text of the Sivasatras and their analysis, which in 
turn is followed by what Katre calls Varna-Samamnaya (‘Repertory of pho- 
nemes’) (6). This term traditionally refers to the Sanskrit alphabet, which is 
presented in the Pratisakhyas in a particular order of sounds. Katre’s listing 
does not follow the traditional order of listing; therefore, though presented in 
a useful tabulated form, it does not give the reader a clear idea of the traditional 
Sanskrit alphabet. One may also point out that the term ‘phoneme’ used to 
render the Sanskrit term varna is somewhat misleading, since sounds like n, 
A, n are traditionally considered to be distinct varnas, though in modern pho- 
nemic analysis these would qualify only as allophones. 

Then follows the main bulk of Katre’s work, i.e. the text of Panini’s grammar, 
with translation and notes. The text of Panini’s rules is presented, not in the 
traditional Devanagari form, but in roman transliteration, with words hyphen- 
ated, sandhis dissolved, morphological boundaries marked, and the marker 
sounds in the rules being presented in upper-case letters. While this is very 
useful to a student in most cases, it sometimes results in confusion. For in- 
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stance, the traditional text of P.1.1.2 runs as aden gunah. Katre does not pro- 
vide the text in its traditional format, but presents it as ‘aT =eN gunah’ (7). 
This shows that the aden of the traditional text is made up by combining ‘aT’ 
and ‘eN’. The letters ‘T’ and ‘N’ are given in upper case to indicate that they 
are diacritics and not part of the grammatical units. The word ‘gunah’ is given 
with an accented vowel. These accents in Katre’s text are not representative 
of any real textual transmission, but instead are his reconstructions. We are 
told by the tradition that Panini’s original text was accented, but that accents 
and nasal vowels in the text were lost in the course of transmission long before 
Patanyali’s time, i.e. Ist century B.C. Since Katre does not present aden gunah, 
but rather presents only his analytical version ‘aT =eN gunah’, how is one to 
look up this rule in the alphabetical index of Panini’s rules? Katre assumes 
that the reader somehow knows the form aden gunah, and he lists it in the 
index of rules as ‘ad(: aT =)eN guna-h’ (1070). If one were to try to look up 
the rule under ‘aT =eN gunah’, one would not find it. Moreover, while the 
analytical paraphrase in the text gives ‘gundh’ with an accented vowel, the 
index presents ‘guna-h’, without the accented vowel and with a hyphen indi- 
cating a morpheme boundary. | 

Katre’s translation is generally clear, readable, and accessible (up to a point) 
to a nonspecialist. However, it generally follows the traditional interpretation 
of Panini found in such commentaries as Kasikavrtti and Siddhantakaumudi, 
rather than the results of modern investigations of Panini’s grammar. In this 
sense, it is not representative of modern Paninian scholarship. In fact, it com- 
pletely overlooks modern scholarship and passes it by without any reference 
or comment. In many cases, Katre provides interpretations that were unac- 
ceptable even to a large number of traditional commentators, not to speak of 
modern scholars. Consider, for instance, his interpretation of P.1.1.51. Katre’s 
text reads ‘ur aN rA-parah’ (20). He translates this rule as: ‘(A vowel repre- 
sented by the siglum) aN (= a, i, u) [substituted in the place of 50] of vowel 
r (and J) is automatically followed by the phoneme r (and | respectively 1.3.10)’. 
The commentary Siddhantakaumudi reads the word raparah in the text as 
raparah and argues that this nasal @ helps us read the segment rå as a short 
form for r and /. This interpretation has been rejected even by the commentators 
of Siddhantakaumudi, such as NageSsabhatta, and by most modern scholars, 
e.g. Paul Thieme. The same point can be illustrated by Katre’s translation of 
P.1.1.70 (taparas tatkdlasya). Katre translates this rule as: ‘A (vowel) phoneme 
followed or preceded by marker T denotes homogeneous phonemes of its time 
duration’ (27). The term tapara in the rule is traditionally interpreted in two 
ways: ‘an item followed by or preceded by T’. Most modern scholars recognize 
that the only justifiable interpretation is to take it to mean ‘an item followed 
by T’. Katre still retains the traditional interpretation. In this way, in numerous 
places, Katre presents a traditional interpretation that has been rejected by 
modern scholarship. 

The translation is followed by a number of useful indices and appendices to 
Panini’s Astadhydyi. In sum, one would have to say that Katre’s translation 
of Panini is a useful tool for getting a preliminary idea of the traditional inter- 
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pretation of Panini. While it is indeed useful as a preliminary tool, it does not 
advance modern Paninian scholarship. 

Department of Asian Languages and Cultures [Received 12 May 1989.] 
3070 Frieze Building 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1285 


Wurdfoarried en Wurdgrammatika: In bondel leksikale stúdzjes. Edited by 
SIEBREN Dyk and GERMEN DE HAAN. Ljouwert (Leeuwarden), The Neth- 
erlands: Fryske Akademy, 1988. Pp. x, 222. 


~ Reviewed by PETER TIERSMA, Santa Barbara, California 


Wurdfoarried en Wurdgrammatika is a series of studies that to a greater or 
lesser extent deal with the Frisian lexicon. All the articles analyze what in 
English is sometimes referred to as West Frisian, the language of the province 
of Friesland in the Netherlands. 

The book was published on the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the Fryske 
Akademy ‘Frisian Academy’, which was founded in 1938 to promote the study 
of the Frisian language, literature, history, and culture. Probably the most 
important work of the Akademy in terms of the Frisian language is its publi- 
cation of the Wurdboek fan de Fryske Taal ‘Dictionary of the Frisian Lan- 
guage’, which has been many years in preparation; the fifth volume appeared 
recently. A collection of articles on the lexicon is thus a logical way to com- 
memorate the founding of the Fryske Akademy. 

Few if any of the articles truly deal with lexicography, however. Most are 
better described as linguistic studies of Frisian phonology, morphology, and 
syntax. All the articles are in Frisian, which reflects the increasing tendency 
to use the language for academic purposes. At the beginning of each article is 
a brief summary in English. 

The first article, by PITER BOERSMA, is on the use of the adjective in the 
writings of Obe Postma, a Frisian poet whose work spanned roughly the first 
half of this century. Boersma’s theme is how the frequency of certain adjectives 
can be useful as a tool in understanding the poet’s work. Boersma shows that 
the words for ‘old’, ‘high’, ‘light’, and ‘young’ have the highest frequency in 
Postma’s work, even though ‘good’ and ‘large’ are more frequent in general. 
Not surprisingly, the relative frequency of adjectives changes during the sixty- 
year span of Postma’s writings, and the overall use of adjectives decreases. 
Boersma relates these differences to the evolving themes of the poet’s oeuvre. 

SIEBREN Dyk explores the prefix witte, which can be prefixed to certain 
adjectives, as in wittefier ‘very far’ and wittefolle ‘very many’. Roughly speak- 
ing, witte functions as an intensifier. Dyk argues that the prefix derives his- 
torically from the phrase wa wit hoe ‘who knows how’. He later shows how 
this derivation sheds light on the present attributes of the prefix. Dyk further 
postulates that wa wit hoe and similar phrases are or were parenthetical ex- 
clamations, and he therefore takes exception with the position that exclama- 
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